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battle, if they were not clear before. This is the period of pi-
oneers, forerunners, pre-this and pre-that, obscure and confused
fighters, sometimes destined to be half-forgotten, like Johann
Georg Hamann, the Magus of the North, sometimes hailed as
the Fathers of a Revolution which their eyes did not see, like
Jean Jacques Rousseau. A decisive campaign, and the old is
supplanted by the new 5 another synthesis assumes control, and
bears in itself the germs of its own destruction.

This is of course merely a schematic outline. It describes
fairly accurately the transition from Classicism to Romanticism
in the eighteenth century. But, even in that particular case, it
does not take into account many disturbing elements. An ideal
survives longer, naturally, when it has become incarnated in a
man of commanding genius. Thanks to Shakespeare, Eliza-
bethan Romanticism never completely disappeared in English
literature 5 and unswerving Classicism, by which Shakespeare
would stand condemned, only made Thomas Rymer ludicrous.
Then the whole field of battle may be shifted. In the eighteenth
century, while the change from Classicism to Romanticism was
slowly taking place, the main issue was no longer literary: it
was the struggle between reactionaries and liberals in the realm
of thought, A man like Voltaire could be intellectually in the
vanguard, artistically an Epigone, We are not attempting like
Spengler to provide a single pattern for all the cycles of cul-
tural evolution. No attempt at tracing a general trend can hope
to account for the innumerable eddies. In the second half of
the eighteenth century, for instance, while the tendency to
romantic medievalism was already apparent, there was in art
and even in literature a sharp revival of interest in the antique.
It is odd that the most purely romantic of all poets, Blake,
should in many of his engravings stand so close to the arch-
classicist Flaxman.

We are only endeavoring to show that literary history is
not a kaleidoscope, in which the whole design is completely
changed when we jerk the instrument5 it should rather be
likened to a series of dissolving pictures. Yet the "jerk" theory